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THE WORKS OF GEORGE ADOLPHUS STOREY. 




HIS arList was born in London on the 7th of 
January, 1834. ^^^^"'^ history of his boyhood 
shows that a love of Art was an early mani- 
festation of his nature, for at the age of nine 
he was amusing himself in the studio of the 
late Mr. Behnes by attempting- to model a 
horse's head and foot ; and two or three years 
later, when at school, he had a small silver palette presented to 
him for the " best oil-picture," he being the only boy in the 
school' who had the boldness to intrude into the mysteries of 
oil-painting. There was, however, still some doubt as to 
whether Art was to be adopted as a profession, for in 1848 he 
was sent to Paris, where he remained two years, studying 
mathematics chiefly, but at the same time copying pictures in 
the Louvre, under the direction of M. Jean Louis Dulong. At 
the expiration of that term Mr. Storey returned to London, and 
entered, on trial, the office of an architect. A few weeks only 
sufficed to satisfy him that drawing plans and elevations was 
not the occupation most congenial to his taste — '* comparatively 



dry work " he considered it — and so he relinquished the idea of 
becoming an architect, and passed from the office into the Art- 
school of Mr. J. M. Leigh, in Newman Street, where he had as 
fellow-students Mr. P. H. Calderon, R.A., Mr. Marks, A. R. A., 
and others who, like himself, have now gained a name in the 
roll of British artists, though he has not, as yet, been rewarded 
by Academical honours ; such, however, can scarcely be far off, 
if real merit be the highway to them. He also about this time 
became acquainted with the late C. R. Leslie, R.A., who gave 
him much valuable assistance and advice in his studies. 

In 1854 ^^' Storey was admitted a student at the Royal 
Academy, but he had in each of the two years immediately pre- 
ceding sent a picture to the annual exhibitions of the institution, 
namely, in 1852, * A Family Portrait,' and in the following year 
a ' Madonna and Child.' ' The Holy Family,' exhibited in 1854, 
did not altogether escape our notice at the time, though it was 
hung so high that we could not properly judge of its merits. 

For the first ten or twelve years of his practice, Mr. Storey 
appears to have been " trying his wings," undecided as to the 




Bashful Piipil. 



course he should ultimately pursue : for, besides painting nume- 
rous portraits, we find among his exhibited pictures such works 
as ' Sacred Music,' 'The Widowed Bride,' 'The Bride's Burial,' 
'The Annunciation,' 'The Closed Llouse, 1665,' and others. In 
1863 he was in Spain, painting some portraits at Madrid ; and 
concerning one of these, the portrait of Don Juan Moreno Benitez, 
who was on two occasions made Governor of Madrid, Mr. Storey 
relates an amusing incident. He had scarcely begun the work 



when his studio was invaded by a host of Spanish grandees, 
friends of Senor Benitez, who went there to watch the painter's 
progress as they smoked their cigars. These gentlemen were 
very desirous that the picture should appear in the forthcoming 
exhibition at Madrid ; but the artist found it quite impossible to 
complete his work by the day appointed for the reception of 
paintings, &:c. Under these circumstances, one of the afore- 
said gentlemen procured from the authorities of the Academy a 
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week's grace ; this, however, was insufficient for the purpose, 
and another week was allowed the artist, who finished the pic- 
ture and sent it in a few days only before the public were admitted 
to the gallery. Early in the morning of the opening day Mr. 
Storey was roused from sleep by his uncle, who had already been 
down to the exhibition-rooms, and returned with the pleasing 
intelligence that the picture looked wretchedly, owing to its 
being placed near the ceiling. *' You must get up at once," he 
said, ''call upon your friend the doctor" — who had been the 
means of procuring the fortnight's postponement — "and see what 
can be done." So the two started off at once, drove first to the 
gallery, to verify the truth of the statement, thence to the bureatt 
of the Minister of the Interior, or of the Public Works — Mr. 



Storey forgets at this date which it was — where they imme- 
diately had an audience. The functionary considered the matter 
one of great importance, and with true Spanish courtesy wrote a 
letter of remonstrance to the president of the Academy, Senor 
Madrazzo, father of the painter whose works are now so well 
known' among us. The result was that the portrait was taken 
down from its elevated position and put in a place of honour 
on the line. He would be a fortunate artist in- England who 
could persuade a Cabinet Minister to remonstrate so effectually 
with the President of the Royal Academy as to induce him to 
transfer a picture from a bad to a good position on the walls of 
Burlington House. 

The first picture contributed by Mr. Storey to the Royal 




Drawn by W. J. Allen.] 



Mistress Dorothy. 



[Engraved by Butterwortb and Heath. 



Academy that obtained any special notice was * The Meeting of 
William Seymour with the Lady Arabella Stuart at the Court of 
James L, 1609.' History relates that the king was desirous of 
preventing the lady from contracting any matrimonial alliance, 
in consequence of her nearness to the English throne, Arabella 
being James's cousin. In her childhood, however, she had 
become acquainted with Seymour, second son of Lord Reau- 
champ; and when, in 1609, ^'"^^ two met at court, the intimacy 
was renewed, and resulted in a secret marriage. The king was 
greatly incensed, he separated and imprisoned the young couple ; 
and the Lady Arabella, after in vain soliciting pardon, died a 
lunatic on the 27th of September, 1615. Mr. Storey's picture 
exhibits the bright side of this melancholy history, v^'hich is 



shown in a very pleasing manner, with considerable elaboration 
and careful work throughout, excepting the heads of the two 
principal figures, which wanted the finish they have probably 
since received : the picture was in the Academy exhibition of 
1864. The next year the artist sent a ^//rt:j'/-historical subject 
under the title of * A Ro3^al Challenge ;' it purported to repre- 
sent Henry VIII., when a comparatively young man, tiying 
conclusions with a burly countryman at singlestick. The king 
was well skilled in all the pastimes of the period, and often 
mixed freely with the people in their amusements. Mr. Storey 
contrived to throw both spirit and humour into a composition 
which, from its very nature, lacked refinement. 

Henceforth, however, he has done with history, both real and 
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imaginary, and settles down to a class of subject less preten- 
tious undoubtedly, but, in his hands, by no means less valuable 
and attractive— subjects which, for want of a thoroughly appo- 
site definition, may be called genre. The first of these appeared 
in 1866, at Mr. Gambart's gallery. Pall Mall ; it was a view of a 
room in Hever Castle, Kent, an edifice associated with the 
love-dallyings of Henry VI LI. and Anne Boleyn ; but Mr. Storey 
had not them in his mind when he sketched his picture : through 
a large old-fashioned mullioned window the morning sun streams 
into the apartment, lighting up the heads of a group of ' Chil- 
dren at Breakfast '—the title given to the picture— seated in the 



recess of the bay. The subject is as attractive as the painter's 
treatment of it shows really good Art-work. 

Our annotated catalogue of the pictures in the Royal Aca- 
demy exhibition of 1867 has a mark of approval against Mr. 
Storey's 'After you!' Evidence of still further progress in all 
the essential qualities of Art was supplied in two pictures sent 
to the Academy in the following year ; one of these, ' The Shy 
Pupil,' is engraved here. The costume of the figures, the apart- 
ment, and the general effect, recall to mind some of the works 
of the Dutch and Flemish artists of the seventeenth century. 
Very cleverly has Mr. Storey arran.i^ed the three figures in a 




Drawn by VV. J. Allen.) 



The Old Soldier. 



[Enfjraved by Buttorworth and Heath. 



kind of united action suited to the occasion. Though the face 
of the dancing-master is hidden from the spectator, we may be 
quite certain it has the assurance and self-contentment — con- 
ceit it might perhaps be rather called — indicated by the handling 
of his violin-bow and the attitude of his body, as he presents 
himself for a kind of model which the pupil is to copy ; the latter 
moves timidly and uncertainly, yet with a not ungraceful affecta- 
tion. The seated figure — a capital impersonation, by the way — 
seems to be marking, with his hand, the time of the violin and 
the corresponding step of the dancers. The colouring of this 
picture, which was well hung on the line at the Academ}^, is 
brilliant, simply from the manner in which the light and shade 



are distributed. The other contribution of that year (i? 
was ' Saying Grace,' a very different subject to its companion, 
as may readily be assumed from its title, but a work in no degree 
inferior in all good qualities. 

The transmigration of the Academy, in 1869, from Trafalgar 
Square to Piccadilly, tempted Mr. Storey to send three pictures 
to the annual exhibition, all of which found good places. The 
first, merely called ' Sister,' is the figure of a young girl, refined 
in general treatment, and pure in colour. The second, ' Going 
to School,' had this verdict pronounced upon it in our pages at 
the time : — " Portraits of two little children ' Going to School ' 
is certainly, both in motive and for quality, very choice. How this 
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pair of good boys trudge along, as if the sole duty and pleasure of 
life were to go to school. The treatment of the grey paling in the 
background, from which the figures relieve, is most artistic, so well 
has the colour been kept down, and preserved in retiring quiet. 
This painter is acknowledged as a young man of great promise " 

which, it may now be added, he very speedily fulfilled. The 

third picture of that opening year at Burlington House we have i 
engraved here— 'The Old Soldier,' as described by Sterne in | 
his "Sentimental Journey," who endeavours to work upon the 
generosity of a pretty young girl by paying a compliment to her 
personal charms : "My fair charitable ! what is it but your good- 
ness and humanity which make your bright eyes so sweet that they 
outshine the morning ? Nature has been bountiful to you ! be 
bountiful to a poor man." The grey-haired veteran offers his old 
military cap for the largess with the grace of a courtier, but the 
apparition and the speech seem to have come upon the lady una- 
wares, and she stops as if hesitating what to do ; the hands, how- 
ever, are on the threshold of the pocket of her dress, and the de- 
sired coin will doubtless find its way into the cap of the gallant old 
soldier. In the rear of this pair is another, an elderly man and his 
daughter, as they seem to be, watching the result of the beggar's 
application. In every way this is a very charming picture ; the two 
principal figures show most expressive character, and are com- 
posed with much grace ; there is no resisting the appeal they make, 
both singly and combined, to our sense of quiet humour. 

One of Mr. Storey's three works exhibited at the Academy in 
1870 had for its title ' A Duet,' and for a motto a line from Shake- 
speare's Twelfth Night, " If music be the soul of love, play on." 
The scene is the interior of an apartment, in which is an old- 
fashioned piano-forte, or spinet, played by an elderly gentleman, 
who accompanies the voices of two singers, a cavalier and a 
lady : it is the latter to whom the quotation is meant to apply. A 
favourite method of treatment with some of the old Dutch masters, 
Terburg and De Hooghe, for example, is adopted here — the prin- 
cipal light comes into the room through a doorway ; the effect is 
excellent. ' Only a Rabbit ! ' attracted much notice in the gallery, 
by the excellence of the painting and the quiet humour of the sub- 
ject. A sportsman, after what one may presume to have been a 
day's shooting, has been unlucky or unskilful enough to bag only 
a miserable little rabbit, which he displays, in the courtyard of a 
hostelry where he is taking some refreshment, to a couple of gig- 
gling girls not unwilling to pass a joke at his expense. There is 
cause here for a little innocent merriment, and the artist portrays it 
vividly, but with true refinement ; Mr. Storey's humour is always 
that of a gentleman, not the slightest taint of vulgarity mingles 
with it. 

A fanciful title, ' Rosy Cheeks,' was appended to one of the two 
pictures exhibited by him in 1871 : the scene is an orchard, in which 
children are gathering apples — the fruit and the youngsters being 
almost equally entitled to the appellation of "rosy cheeks." It is 
a joyous and attractive subject, one of a kind that never fails to 



meet with a host of admirers. The other picture of the year, 
' Lessons,' is among those unpretentious canvases very apt to be 
passed over by many visitors to the gallery who are only disposed 
to pay homage to sensational themes ; especially, too, when clothed 
in extravagances of colouring : * Lessons ' — the title declares it- 
self — has nothing of this kind to commend it ; the picture impresses 
rather by its negative qualities of excellence, tenderness of colour, 
quietude and refinement of sentiment, than by any obtrusive 
merits. It may be remarked that the majority of this class of pic- 
tures, as * Breakfast,' ' Lessons,' * Saying Grace,' &c., are portrait- 
pictures. 

Passing over Mr. Storey's two exhibited pictures of 1872, 'Little 
Buttercups ' and * The Course of True Love never did run smooth ' 
— not because we cannot speak well of them, but simply because 
the space to which this notice must be limited is running short^ 
we come to his three works of the following year, subjects very dis-- 
similar, but each one excellently treated : * Scandal,' a group of 
gossips, not of this century's date, taking tea and talking slander, 
assumed to be the necessary relish for the true enjoyment of the 
beverage. The narrative is admirably worked out. * Love in a 
Maze,' also of the year 1873, has in it a touch of the humorous ; 
but the real value of the picture artistically will be found in the 
landscape portion, that is, in the " maze " itself, which is worked 
out with much natural feeling. There was a third painting exhi- 
bited that year, and this, ' Mistress Dorothy,' we have engraved. 
Whether it be an actual portrait or an ideal one is of little import ; 
it is a sweet face, very expressive in its gentle quietude, and the . 
figure is elegantly "set" and gracefully costumed. The picture 
may be accepted as an example of the artist's style of female por- 
traiture. His ' Blue Girls of Canterbury ' — in which every figure, 
including the governess, twenty-four in all, is a portrait taken from 
the life — was one of the most attractive works in the first room of 
the Academy last year ; and his ' Grandmamma's Christmas Visi- 
tors,' another exhibited work of 1874, became very widely known 
from the large engraving in the last Christmas number of the 
Graphic. 

Among the younger men of our living school of painters, we can- 
not point to a more conscientious worker than Mr. Storey; by 
which must be understood one who thoroughly thinks out his sub- 
ject in all its details and gives adequate expression to whatever is 
introduced, without bestowing more attention on any object than 
its importance in the composition requires. -, His principal charac- 
ters are, as they should be, his chief study, but the accessories are 
not neglected. His canvases are never overloaded, and, on the 
other hand, they are never wanting in subject-matter of more or 
less interest. The domestic life of a past generation affords him 
an ample field for the display of many of the best qualities one' de- 
sires to see in a picture ; and, in some way or other, Mr. Storey's 
works are generally of a character that would tempt even an ill- 
natured critic to "do his spiriting gently." 

James Dafforne. 



WEATHERCOTE CAVE, YORKSHIRE. 



J. I\[. W, Turner, R.A., Painter. 



S. MiDDiMAN, Engraver. 



THIS engraving is from one of the drawings made by Turner 
for the series known among collectors as the " Richmond- 
shire " sketches, executed somewhere about 1820. * Weathercote ' 
is one of numerous most picturesque caves in the group of York- 
shire mountains whereof Ingleborough and Whernside are the 
most important features : it stands almost at the extremity of 
Chapel-le-Dale, and is spoken of as the "gem " of the neighbour- 
hood, and as eminently worthy of a visit, having an attraction 
very unusual in such places — a magnificent cascade seventy- 
five feet in height. "This waterfall," says an anonymous wri- 
ter, " is much admired by artists, and has often employed their 
pencils. When the morning sun shines into the cave, it pro- 
duces a vivid rainbow with the spray which fills it. The water 
disappears in' a fissure in the floor of the cave as it falls, and runs 
underground for about a mile. A huge block of stone, sus- 



pended between vertical cliffs, overhangs the fall, and adds greatly 
to the effect of the scene. Thecave is of lozenge shape, and is 
divided into two by an arch of rock. The extreme length is 
sixty yards, and the breadth thirty yards. Its mouth is pictu- 
resquely shaded with trees." 

A comparison of Turner's picture with this description scarcely 
brings the two into harmony, but in all probability the painter made 
his sketch from a point that would give a different view to that 
referred to by the writer ; moreover,. Turner is known never to 
have been quite literal in his transcripts. However, there is here 
a glorious combination of trees, rocks, and water, resplendent with 
sunshine, and beautiful in the arrangement of light and shade. 
How graceful and feathery are the forms given to the trees, as 
their branches hang serpent-like over the foamy abyss, to which a 
tiny rainbow gives some rich tints of colour ! 



